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In any attempt to expound existing practice in the nation and the 
forty-eight states, mistakes must occur. The mass of facts, subject to 
constant change through political and legislative action, is overwhelm- 
ing. Professor Ray has wisely refrained from weighting his book with 
details which, even if accurate today, may tomorrow be a matter of 
antiquarian interest. He has chosen judiciously a few concrete illus- 
trations and has pointed the way for those whose thirst after knowledge 
is still unsatisfied. Nevertheless, a number of minor inaccuracies may 
be detected. Thus Iowa is mentioned as the only state which resorts 
to a nominating convention when candidates receive less than a certain 
percentage of the direct primary vote (page 106) ; an existing pro- 
vision of the New York election law is supposed to have been changed 
in 1911 (page 109) ; the fact that the Colorado law respecting campaign 
contributions has been declared invalid is overlooked (page 219) ; and 
Rhode Island is still supposed to withhold the veto from the governor 
(page 417). The errors are usually such as one would expect from 
the difficulty of keeping abreast of recent occurrences. There is 
always a temptation to rely on writings which are already out of date. 
Thus Professor Ray takes his description of state committees from an 
article published in 1904 ; and nothing is said of recent developments 
except that ' ' in states where the convention system has. been abolished , 
as in Wisconsin, some other method is employed." 

Such defects are not, of course, of a serious nature. The book ful- 
fils admirably the purpose for which it was designed. Written by one 
who understands the requirements of the class-room from the stand- 
point of the student and of the instructor alike, it will help to promote 
the study of politics in our colleges and the development of a robust 
civic spirit. 

E. M. Sait. 

Organized Democracy : An Introduction to the Study of Amer- 
ican Politics. By Frederick A. Cleveland. New York, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1913. — xxxvi, 479 pp. 

It is a task of no mean proportions to present a composite picture of 
democracy as it is organized in the United States — a picture that will 
portray at once the structural basis upon which that democracy rests and 
the dynamic forces of its functioning. More especially is this true 
when one essays not only to depict our complexly organized democracy 
in operation today but also to trace the historical evolution of its many 
intricate parts. Such a task, however, has Dr. Cleveland undertaken, 
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bringing to it the combined qualifications of scholarly fitness and train- 
ing, and of insight and point of view acquired from years of public and 
semi-public service. 

This book is in part a revision of an earlier and less pretentious 
study entitled The Growth of Democracy in the United States ; but a 
large amount of additional material has been introduced, and the entire 
subject has been treated with new vigor and, perhaps it may also be 
said, with new vision. Briefly outlined, the book describes : first, the 
evolution of the basic principles upon which American democracy is 
founded; second, the rights, duties, and obligations of citizens both 
as individuals and as cooperative units ; third , the evolution and present 
constitution of the electorate and the legal and actual conditions under 
which it operates ; fourth, the utilization of the electorate in the mak- 
ing of constitutions and statutes ; fifth, the means available for holding 
law-makers and public administrators responsible to the electorate ; and 
finally, the newer agencies by which it is hoped that our democracy is 
being, or may be, made more effective. 

This is a large undertaking — one which, if it does not positively 
invite, certainly lends itself readily to, superficial treatment. But 
happily Dr. Cleveland has chosen to treat his subject profoundly, 
with the result that he has written a volume containing much of insti- 
tutional history, much of political philosophy, much of constitutional 
law, much of the statutory law commonly included under the generic 
term of " reform legislation," and much of practical politics. Such a 
study must naturally contain much that is familiar. The author has, 
perhaps justifiably, made generous use of the work of others. His 
volume, however, contains also much that is new; and therein lies 
perhaps its chief value. It may be that there is a distinct advantage 
in bringing into juxtaposition between the covers of a single book the 
older and the newer forms and methods of a democracy that has been 
struggling always toward the goal of better self-expression. It is 
axiomatic that institutions can be understood and appreciated only 
against the background of history. But it is open to question whether 
Dr. Cleveland, in his effort to give completeness to the several parts 
of his study, has not introduced numerous discussions that are very 
nearly irrelevant and whether he has not in consequence vastly com- 
plicated the problem of linking and correlating the old with the new. 
Thus it is difficult to see why, under the general caption " Provisions 
for Making Citizenship Effective," an entire chapter of sixteen pages 
should be devoted to a discussion of the elementary principles involved 
in such constitutional guarantees as those securing freedom of speech, 
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of the press, and of religion, and the right to petition, to carry arms, 
and to assemble (Chapter VIII) — rights which are largely, though 
perhaps not entirely, ones of historic interest, and which are in any 
case, rights not of citizens as such but of persons. One marvels to 
find these same rights again considered in a chapter dealing with the 
subject of constitutional restraints upon legislative action (Chapter 
XXIX) — a subject which is at best related only remotely to the general 
topic under review, that of " Provisions for Making Public Officers 
Responsible and Responsive." Again it is somewhat difficult to fol- 
low the logic of a chapter entitled ' ' Direct Participation of Citizens in 
Acts of Government." This deals with topics ranging all the way from 
the inequality of opportunity afforded to the poor litigant in civil 
actions, through the elementary principles involved in the remedial 
writs of the injunction, mandamus, and quo- warranto, to the coopera- 
tive use made of citizen committees by the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission. Here it pauses for a moment to discuss the legal right of 
the citizen to make arrests, and closes with a few pages devoted to 
bureaus of municipal research. One can but regret that a book which 
contains here and there so much of real interest and of value, shows 
evidence of so little judgment in respect to arrangement and sequence 
of topics and devotes so many pages to commonplace discussion of 
comparatively unrelated matters with which any fairly well-informed 
reader is already familiar. 

Although there are throughout the book interesting chapters or pass- 
ages dealing with many phases of modern democracy, perhaps the 
most interesting part of the volume is to be found in the last twenty- 
eight pages. Here Dr. Cleveland asserts his belief that the problem of 
our democracy at present is not so much one of governmental organiza- 
tion as one of methods by which the public may secure information as 
to the manner in which public officials are fulfilling their trust. And 
he believes that the instruments which must be installed are (1) a 
budget, (2) a balance sheet, (3) an operative account, (4) a detail 
individual efficiency record and report, (5) a system of cost accounts, 
and (6) a means for obtaining a detail statement of costs. Here are 
indeed subjects upon which the author could have given us much en- 
lightenment. It is unfortunate that he elected to treat them so meag- 
erly. 

Inevitably some of Dr. Cleveland's expressions of opinion are open 
to criticism. For example, in connection with his advocacy of a 
national budget, he says that if Congress reject the budgetary plans 
submitted by the president, " then the executive has the right to veto 
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the action of the legislature which comes to him in the form of an 
appropriation bill" ; and further that " in case the veto is overruled, 
then the chief executive has the right to refuse to execute the mandate 
and go back to the people on the issue." This is strange doctrine 
indeed. What is the nature of the " right " which the president enjoys 
to refuse to execute any law? It is certainly not a legal right; and 
although it would be difficult to reach the president himself by judicial 
process, it would be a comparatively simple matter to compel the enforce- 
ment of the law by every officer subordinate to him. This impractic- 
able proposal only serves to emphasize the futility of any proposal for 
fundamental budgetary reform which does not rest upon vesting in the 
executive a larger element of legal control in the determination of gov- 
ernmental expenditures, unless, perchance, we are sanguine enough to 
believe that Congress will voluntarily pass over to the president a power 
which to the individual member is now pregnant with personal political 
significance. 

Howard L. McBain. 
Columbia University. 

A Treatise on the Laws Governing the Exclusion and Expul- 
sion of Aliens in the United States. By Clement L. Bouve. 
Washington, John Byrne and Company, 1912. — xxvi, 915 pp. 

It is a strange circumstance that no comprehensive work has hereto- 
fore been published regarding that branch of our public law which 
governs the right of aliens to enter the United States and the power of 
the government to deport unnaturalized aliens already residing here. 
Mr. Bouve 1 has rendered a great service to the legal profession and to 
the country at large by presenting this valuable pioneer work. By 
express statutory provision important powers involving the interests of 
millions of persons, including even the decision of disputed claims to 
citizenship, are delegated to the theoretically non-reviewable action 
of mere administrative officials. Since these officials are often without 
legal training even, they have especial need of such guidance in knowing 
and applying the law relating to their duties as can be furnished by an 
able and impartial lawyer like Mr. Bouve". The absence of any such 
work heretofore has made it possible for the rights of aliens with re- 
spect to exclusion and deportation to be left largely to the individual 
caprice of the inspectors, whose decisions must necessarily be more 
influenced by the attitude of their temporary immediate superiors than 
by the " law of the land." 

Mr. Bouvd has divided his work into six chapters, entitled respec- 



